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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Wasit not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual _~ ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
'AMING OF THE SHREW. 
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WHAT IT WERE GOOD TO DO FOR THE CHOIRS.—No. II. 
By Wituiam J. THoms. 


“If it be objected to me, that being a layman, I ought not to have concerned myself with 
speculations that belong to the profession of divinity, I could auswer, that perhaps laymen 
with equal advantages of parts and knowledge, are not the most incompetent judges of 
things; but in the due sense of my own weakness and want of learning, I plead not this. *** 

“T will ingenuously confess, that the helps I have used in this small treatise, were many of 

them taken from the works of our reverend divines of the Church of England.”— Dryden's 
Preface to Religio Laici, 
Hap I not bound myself by a promise to continue, in a second. paper, 
my observations as to what would be the most advisable course to adopt 
with the view of rendering the choirs of our cathedral establishments 
more effective, I should certainly have availed myself of the excuse, 
furnished by the appearance of an able and beautifully written article 
on‘ The Cathedral Establishments, in the Quarterly Review (No. cxv.), 
for the purpose of recurring to a subject so pregnant with interest, not 
only as regards the prospects of ecclesiastical music, but still more so 
with reference to the influence exercised by the cathedrals, and the 
peculiarly solemn forms of worship daily performed in them, upon the 
religious feelings of the people. 


The writer of the article in question speaks with the air of one having 
authority—of one who comes to his task with a mind richly stored with 
all the varied learning which the importance of his subject demands— 
of one, moreover, who speaks boldly from his conviction of the justness 
of the views which he is advocating. Some of these are, indeed, 
startling, such as the conversion of Ireland to the English Church ; 
but with this I have nothing to do, neither dues it come within the 
scope of the present work to consider the cathedral institutions with 
teference to the one great purpose for which they were established,— 
that of maintaining the truth, in contradistinction to the parochial 
system, whose object is the circulating the truth. 

But the writer proceeds to tell us, “our cathedrals were conse- 
crated virtually by the spirits of their founders, and expressly in their 
charters to the glory of God; and to the promotion of his glory, in a 
mode which to us may seem strange, though the church in her best of 
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times—at all times, till nothing but utility engrossed our thoughts— 
esteemed it the greatest, and most natural, and most necessary of her 
duties. They were intended, not like our present churches, as lecture 
rooms for teaching religion, or decent shelters against weather for 
assembling on the sabbath, but as great temples, where daily and 
almost hourly, a solemn service might be celebrated to God, even if no 
worshippers were preseat but those by whom it was performed.” 


After showing that men who entered far more deeply than ourselves 
into the gloriousness of Christianity, consumed the labours and accumu- 
lations of lives upon fabrics worthy of such service, the writer proceeds 
in a strain of impassioned eloquence to describe in what manner these 
services were to be most effectually perfurmed. 


“ And in these glorious buildings, perfected—as far as the work of 
human hands can be perfected—by a consummate art, which the 
prodigality of a boundless zeal supplied, the Church willed that her 
daily homage should be paid to God, and her songs rise up to heaven 
with a certain pomp of devotion, and especially with the harmony of 
music. She wished, amidst the general frailt:es and coldheartedness 
of man, to secure and perpetuate in certain spots those natural obsery- 
ances of heartfelt piety which, if our nature was perfect, would be our 
hourly occupation and delight in every place. It is natural, and there- 
fore right, for man to approach his Maker as he would approach an 
earthly sovereign, with nothing of sordidness or neglect, with more 
than decency, with much of splendour; not perhaps when he comes 
alone, and as a penitent sinner, but when he stands hefore God, in the 
company of that Church which is the representative of God upon earth. 
It is natural, and therefore right, that the overflowings of devoiion 
should take that form, and be accompanied with those indulgences, in 
which all such affections delight, and which create in others the 
feelings from which they flow in ourselves. Poor is the wisdom, says 
the poet,* ‘ which provides the harp and the song, and all the sweets 
of melody, for feasts and the hours of joy, and has none for days of 
sorrow, to cure the achings of the heart. And poorer still is the 
wisdom which fits them all for the joys of earth, and has none for the 
joys of heaven. For our common life, for the drudgery of the world, 
for the venting of angry passions and low desires, for everything mean 
and frivolous, we have common words and sounds of discordance—one 
language, as Homer wrote, for vulgar men, but another for diviner 
beings. And this other is poetry and music. No better thought, no 
nobler affection, rises from the heart of man, without clothing itself in 
melody. Our words and utterance flow on with the current of our 
emotions, and swell into lofty phrase, and solemn rhythm, and sweeter 
sounds, as our souls are purified and awed. And it is fit that with 
such sounds and words we should come before God in worship—that 
we should speak of him in the language of heaven, and not of earth. 
It is fit that we should attune with no slight care and labour the voice 
of the Church, in her devotion to the praise of Him who delights in all 
that elevates and spiritualizes our nature; who made the ear the inlet 
of our purest pleasures, and our highest knowledge; who framed the 
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heart to answer unerringly and universally to every pulse of sound ; 
who has given to every motion in nature its own peculiar song, an 
wrought them all blended and raised up together into one vast cloud 
of harmony, to hang over our hearts, and temper the jarrings of our 
feelings, as the veil of the atmosphere itself sheds softness on the rugged. 
nessesof earth. What voice of nature is there which is not music? 
“The joyous birds shrouded in whispering brake, 
Their notes unto man's voice attemper sweet ; 
The ungelical soft trembling voice doth make 
To instruments divine respondence meet. 
The silver sounding instruments do meet 
With the bare murmur of the water's fall : 
The water's fall, with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind doth cal 1; 
The gentle warbling wind low answereth to all.""* 

“Tf music is thus natural to man, it is natural to religion; and 
what is natural is also expedient. The hymns and harmonies of devg- 
tion may be as efficacious as sermons, in weaning the heart from its sing, 
and tuning it aright to receive the lessons of religion. More than one 
penitent Augustine has melted into tears beneath them.t More than 
one pious Herbert has found them the great solace of his lifet And 
there is scarcely anything more striking, even to a thoughtless mind— 
more fit to awe him with a sense of a world far different from the 
present, than in the midst of the noise, and turbulence, and vice of a 
great city, to pass by its cathedral, and hear the distant pealing of its 
organ, attuned to other words than those of strife or avarice.” 


This is a striking and beautiful picture of the cathedral service of 
our Church, as it was wont to be performed in by-gone times, when ail 
the resources of musical art were called to lend their aid in impressing 
upon the minds of the devout the lessons and mysteries of religion. 
The writer admits the influence and importance of the musical portions 
of such service—that 

“ Swelling organs lift the rising soul,""— 
that “ the hymns and harmonies of devotion may be as efficacious as 
sermons in weaning the heart from its sins, and tuning it aright to 
receive the lessons of religion. But let us ask, are these portions of 
such service now performed with their ancient splendour--with their 
pristine magnificence and grandeur? Is the voice of the Church, in 
her devotion to the praise of Him who delights in all that elevates and 
spiritualizes our nature, still attuned with no slight labour and care? 
Do her songs rise up to heaven with a certain pomp of devotion ? 
“ From the full choirs do loud Hosannas rise?” 


Alas! the answer must be in the negative. 


The choirs of our cathedrals, with some few exceptions only, are in 
amost crippled and enfeebled condition. They are the living skeletons 
of what were once vigorous and effective bodies. How it is that they 
have become thus attenuated, and what may have been the causes 
which have operated most powerfully in producing this effect, it were 
perhaps not hard to determine. One cause of this unfortunate state 
of things, and one which has not to my knowledge been befure alluded 
to, has probably been one of the most prej udicial to their well-dving. 
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I mean the change which has taken place in the musical knowledge of 
the heads of the Church. 


In former times, when all the members of the Church were educated 
with the view to their assisting in the musical portions of divine wor- 
ship, each necessarily became so far conversant with the art, that when 
in after-life he was called upon to preside over one or other of the 

eat church establishinents of the country, he was enabled at once to 

etect any _ of decay in the powers or efficiency of the choir 
over which he presided. Moreover, his early education enabled him 
not only to detect the fault, but also suggested to him the means by 
which it might best be remedied. In our day, however, there is 
nothing of this. Not only is music totally neglected, as a part of edu- 
cation altogether uncalled for in those who are destined to enter the 
Church, but in the case of the only exception to this rule, that of the 
Minor Canons, who are still expected to sing their probationary an- 
thems as a proof of their ability to swell with their voices the fullness 
of the choir, what does experience show us?—Why that these gentle- 
men having performed this act of obligation, do not afterwards feel 
themselves called upon to assist any farther in the more exclusively 
musical portions of the service, and thereby to give them that pomp of 
devotion, with which the Church formerly willed that God’s worship 
should be performed. 


If the reader require any proof of the benefits which result from the 
head of a cathedral establishment being enabled to judge of the power 
and capabilities of his choir, let him contrast the choir of Westminster 
Abbey with that of its great rival in the metropolis, and he must 
instantly acknowledge its superiority both in regard to numbers and 
efficiency. And to what is that superiority to be attributed ?--Cer- 
tainly, in no inconsiderable degree to the fact of Dr. Ireland, the Dean, 
being practically acquainted with the nature of the duties which its 
members are called upon to perform, and fully competent to decide 
upon the ability with which they do perform them. 


As, however, it is but little probable (as indeed, for many obvious 
reasons, it is little desirable) that music, which Luther pronounced 
“a fair gift of Gud, and near aliied to Divinity,” should ever again 
becume a necessary branch of clerical education, and so take that rank 
among the liberal arts, which the great Reformer assigned to it, when 
he said, “ Next unto Theologia, I give the highest place and honor 
to Musica,” it becomes the more necessary that speedy and effectual 
=" should be adopted, to infuse new life and vigour into our 
choirs. 


“ It was manifestly the design of our ancestors,” says Dr. Vincent, 
in his ‘ Considerations on Parochial Music, “ about the time of the 
Reformation, to have diffused a more general knowledge of music 
among the clergy, and, by their means, to have communicated it to the 
people. The statutes of the Colleges in hoth Universities, and other 
Collegiate foundations, require a proficiency in this science to be 
attended to; and though these statutes are now su completely obsolete, 
as to furnish no hopes of again enforcing them, it is probably owing to 
the neglect on this head, that parochial music has fallen into decay 
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and contempt.” As certainly too do the feebleness and degraded state 
of the choirs, result in no small degree from the same causes. ‘ That 
the body of the clergy,” he continues, “ should ever be restored to the 
attainment of the science, by the ordinary course of their education, is 
not now to be expected ; but as the science itself is every day more 
diffused, and its use, value and estimation, every day better understood, 
itis not improbable that the clergy may again become the means of 
recommending it to the people, and the people be persuaded of the 
pleasure and advantage to be derived from it.” 


Dr. Vincent thus looked forward to seeing a reformation effected in 
parochial music, by means of the clergy ;—by the influence of the 
clergy too must the service of our cathedrals be restored to its former 
importance. The Archbishop of York, by his patronage of the Ancient 
Concerts, has long and strenuously supported the severer schools of 
music, against the frivolous and ear-tickling innovations of the modern 
Italian writers, and thereby indirectly contributed, in no trifling degree, 
to maintain in the country a love for all that is great and sublime in 
musical art. Let his Grace now, in addition to this indirect but whole- 
sume influence upon the condition of ecclesiastical music, come forward, 
and employ that direct and immediate power with which his high 
station in the Church, and his seat at the Board of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, so properly invest him, to the renovation of this long- 
neglected and rapidly-decaying branch of our cathedral establishments. 
Let him avail himself of the almust unlimited authority bestowed upon 
him by that Commission, to enquire how far the complaints raised 
against the chapters of cathedrals, of neglecting this portion of their 
trusts, are well-founded. Let him examine whether funds originally 
appropriated to the maintenance of full and efficient choirs, have not 
been gradually alienated from that object, and otherwise applied ; and 
if he find such to have been the case, let him instantly enforce their 
restoration, so that this singing of psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, 
may be fully and efficiently performed, remembering what Hooker 
says: “ that surely there is more cause to fear, lest the want thereof 
be a maim, than the use a blemish to the service of God.” 

I will now conclude, and as the views upon this point advanced by 
the Quarterly Review have been treated as papistical by the great 
Catholic Review, I cannot do so more fitly than by quoting from 
Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity” (Book V. § 38) some passages in 
which that great English divine treats of ‘ Music with the Psalms.’ 

“ Touching musical harmony, whether by instrument or by voice, 
such is the force thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath in that very 
part of man which is most divine, that some have been thereby induced 
to think that the soul itself by nature is, or hath in it, harmony. A 
thing which delighteth all ages, and beseemeth all states; a thing as 
seasonable in grief as in joy. The reason hereof is an admirable 
facility which music hath to express and represent to the mind, more 
inwardly than any other sensible means, the very standing, rising and 
falling, the very steps and inflections every way, the turns and varieties 
of all passions whereunto the mind is subject: so that although we lay 
altogether aside the consideration of matter, the very harmony of sounds 
being framed in due sort, and carried from the ear to the spiritual 
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faculties of our souls, is by a native puissance and efficacy, greatly 
available to bring to a perfect tetnper whatsoever is there troubled, apt 
a8 well té quicken the spirits as to allay that which is too eager, sove- 
reign against melaficholy and despair, forcible to draw forth tears of 
devotion, if the mind be such as can yield them, able both to move and 
to moderate all affections. The prophet David having therefore singular 
knowledge, not in poetry alone but in music also, judged them both to 
be things most necessary for the house of God, left behind him to that 
purpose a number of divinely indited poems, and was farther the author 
of adding unto poetry melody in public prayer, melody both vocal and 
instrumental, for the raising up of men’s hearts, and the sweetening of 
their affections towards God. In which considerations, the Church of 
Christ doth likewise at this present day retain it as an ornament to 
God’s service, and an help to our own devotion. When church music 
fitly suiteth with matter altogether sounding to the praise of God, they 
must have hearts very dry and tough, from whom the inelody thereof 
doth not sometime draw that wherein a mind religiously affected 
delighteth. Be it as Rabanus Maurus observeth, that the custom which 
We now use, was not instituted so much for their cause which are spi- 
ritual, as to the end, that into gross and heavier minds, whom bare 
words do not easily move, the sweetness of melody might make some 
entrance for guod things. St. Basil himself acknowledging as much, 
did not think that from such inventions the least jot of estimation should 
be derogated. ‘ For,’ saith he, ‘ whereas the Holy Spirit saw that 
mankind is unto virtue hardly drawn, and that righteousness is the 
less accounted of, by reason of the proneness of our affections to that 
which delighteth ; it pleased the wisdom of the same spirit to borrow 
from pleasure, which mingled with heavenly mysteries, causeth the 
smoothness and softness of that which toucheth the ear, to convey, as it 
were, by stealth, the treasure of good things into man’s mind. To this 
purpose were those harmonious tunes of psalms devised for us, that they 
which are either in years but young, or touching perfection of virtue as 
yet not grown to ripeness, might, when they think they sing, learn. 
Oh the wise thought of that heavenly teacher, which hath by his skill 
found out a way, that doing those things wherein we delight, we may 
also learn that whereby we profit.’ ” 





MR. WARD’S DRUMS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sik,—In a paper contained in your No.58, upon Orchestral Instra- 
mhéuts, written by Mr. G. Hogarth, he shortly notices the construction 
and use of the drum, and glances at an improvement upon that instru- 
thent now adopted by the Philharmonic Society. I beg to be allowed 
to cortect the statement there made concerning the nature of that im- 
provement. He states the fact that the drums are to take the tonic and 
the domitiant of a piece of music, and his error consists in supposing 
that the performer could always do this, on those of the old construction. 
Upoti refleetion, however, it will be found that the effect intended by 
the Gotnposér was seldom heard, so far as the intonation of these instru- 
ments was coneéried ; for it is well known that they 1ore often take 
thé part of droes, than the two notes of the harmony assigned to 
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them ;~and this cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that it 
js necessary to move nineteen stout screws in some drums to effect the 
Jeast alteration ; that these screws draw the head unequally; moréuver, 
that itis greatly affected by the moisture or dryness of the air. Hence 
the necessity of the improvement when anything like precision is 
desired. The new drums possess an octave of five tones each, that can 
be changed as precisely, and with almost the same quickness as those 
of the trombone; it may be presumed, therefore, that composers will 
soon introduce new parts for them; and, that, for the sake of personal 
ease, and professional credit, performers will use them in preference to 
the old instruments. Many important points, connected with the sub- 
ject, are not even hinted at here from fear of trespassing too much 
upon your space. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


C. WARD. 


[We insert the above letter, though we do not precisely see the drift 
ofit. Mr. Ward gives just the same account of the nature and object 
of his improvement on the drum that we did; and we pointed out, as 
he dues, the manner in which this improvement will extend the powers 
of the instument. There can be no doubt of the utility of the inven- 
tion, especially when (as we said, and Mr. Ward repeats) composers 
shall come to write parts for the improved drums. Mr. Ward, however, 
depreciates the drum in its present state ; for unquestionably a pair of 
fine drums, such as are used by Mr. Chipp, are perfectly able to sound, 
very distinctly and beautifully, the tonic and dominant in the primary 
key of any piece.of music, though these notes cannot be changed in the 
course of it. We may add, that, six or eight months ago, we met with 
a paper in La Gazette Musicale de Paris, containing a description of 
an improvement precisely similar to that of Mr. Ward, with a report in 
favour of its eflicacy and utility, sigred by a number of distinguished 
musicians, anong whom we remember the name of Mendelssohn. Not 
having the journal at hand, we cannot give the precise date of the article 
in question, but it can very easily be found.] 


CONCERTS. 


Mr. SaLe’s ConcErT.—On Friday morning last, this gentleman took his 
annual benefit at the Hanover Square Rooms, The performance was honored 
by the presence of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, and of Mr. Sale’s Royal pupil, 
the Prineess Victoria, who, upon their entering the room, were received with 
the band’s playing and singing the national anthem, and by the rising of the 
whole company. The selection, although unexceptionable, was (we unwill- 
ingly confess it) rather heavy, and certainly too long. After the overture to 
the ‘ Zauberfléte,’ a new cantata, cgmposed in honour of the Royal visitors by 
Mr. Balfe, was performed. The vocalists were, Mme. Caradori, Miss Hawes, 
Messrs, Phillips, Hobbs, and Sale. The composition, taken as a whole, is 
certainly not very original in character, but the subject is lively and pleasing ; 
and, altogether, will detract nothing from the eompose.’s fame. Miss Clara 
Novelio and Mr. Harper performed ‘ Let the bright seraphim ;’ and the same 
young lady subsequently sang Hook’s pretty ballad, ‘ Within a mile of Edin- 
boro’ town.’ One chief novelty in the selection consisted in the fine scene 
from Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur, ‘Hither, hither, this way bend,’ by Mrs. Kny- 
vett, with chorus ; and ‘Let not a moon-born elf mislead ye,’ by Mr. Phillips 
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Both singers evinced a correct knowledge of their illustrious author. The other 
novelties were, an aria by Salvator Rosa, ‘ Vado ben spesso,’ in which Miss 
Hawes displayed the remarkable compass of her voice ; and, in addition, sang 
with much credit to herself: also an air of Bach’s (son of Sebastian) by Mme. 
Caradori. Amidst the old-fashioned quaintness in both compositions, a strength 
of purpose was apparent, not to be mistaken. In the Ist act were also per- 
formed Spofforth’s favourite glee, ‘Health to my dear,’ by Messrs, Francis, 
Hobbs, Phillips, and Sale: a very pretty glee of Mr. Knyvett’s, ‘On the mar. 
gin of a lake,’ by Mrs, Knyvett, Messrs. Francis, Vaughan, and Sale; and 
Beethoven’s fine choral fantasia for the piano-forte, most beautifully played 
by Mrs. Anderson ; the soli parts taken by Misses Clara Novello and Hawes, 
Messrs. Francis, Hobbs, and Sale. In this charming composition (and which 
doubtless suggested to the composer the extension of his idea in his grand 
symphony No. 9) how exquisitely is the obligato of the instrument preserved, 
after it is joined by the orchestra and chorus. Between the acts Mr. Blagrove 
played a violin solo, in his charming and expressive style. Immediately suc- 
ceeding Mozart’s overture to ‘11 Direttore della Commedia,’ Mr. Braham 
should have sung Pureell’s § Mad ‘Tom ;’ but in consequence of some alleged 
misunderstanding, with which, as it was not brought before the audience, we 
care not to interfere, the cantata was altogether omitted. Sig. Ivanotf, also, 
was announced in the programme, for three pieces, and did not make his ap- 
pearance at all, owing as we learn to sudden indisposition.. A very pretty 
MS. song of Mr. Knyvett’s (‘ Again, the merry month of May’) sung by Mrs. 
Knyvett, would have met with a warmer reception, and such it deserved, had 
it been introduced at an earlier stage of the performance. We must honestly 
confess that Handel’s chorus, ‘The many rend the skies,’ had better have been 
omitied than performed in the way it was. After Sir Jolin Rogers’s elegant 
glee, ‘Archly smiling dimpled boy,’ sung by Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Hawes, 
Messrs, Hobbs, Vaughan, and Sale, we quitted the room, which we are grati- 
fied to say was quite full, notwithstanding the attraction offered by the open- 
ing of the new National Gallery, 


CrasstcaL CHAMBER ConcCERTS.—The sixth and last of the series for the 
present season, took place on Friday evening. The following was the selec- 
tion. Part I. Ottetto (first time) Spohr, fer violin, 2 violas, violoncello, 
contra basso, clarinet, and 2 horns, Messrs. Mori, Watts, ‘Tolbecque, Lindley, 
Dragonetti, Willman, Puzzi, and Rae.—Canzonet, Mr. Horneustle, ‘O tune- 
ful voice,’ Haydn.—Quartett in E flat, No. 10, Beethoven, for 2 violins, viola, 
and violoncello, Messrs. Mori, Watts, Tolbecque, and Lindley.—Aria, Mrs. A. 
Shaw, ‘ L’Addio,’ Mozart.—Trio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, Beethoven, for piano. 
forte, violin, and violoncello, Messrs. Rosenhain, Mori, and Lindley. Part II. 
Trio, Corelli, for 2 violoncellos and contra-basso, Messrs, Lindley, Lavenu, 
and Dragonetti.—Aria, Miss Fanny Wyndham, ‘Gran Dio! che del mio core’ 
(Romeo e Giulietta) Guglielmi.—Duo concertante, for violin and violoncello, 
Ganz; Messrs. Moritz and Leopold Ganz.—Komance, Mrs. H. R. Bishop, 
* Une dame noble et sage,’ (Les Huguenots) Meyerbeer.—Quartetto (2 move- 
ments) in C, ‘God save the Emperor,’ (by desire) Haydn, for 2 violins, viola, 
and violoncello; Messrs. Mori, Watts, ‘l’olbecque, and Lindley. Conductor, 
Mr. Bishop. 

Spohr’s Ottetto a little disappointed us. For him we thought it somewhat 
tame. The best thing in it was Handel’s Blacksmith’s air, which was most 
beautifully harmonized. Haydn’s canzonet, ‘O tuneful voice,’ is not so fre- 
quently sung as it should be. It is, however, equal, or nearly so, to most of 
the celebrated twelve, and was well sung Ly Mr. Horncastle. Beethoven’s 
quartett, which followed, is a remarkably fine one, and not chargeable with 
any want of unity or coberence of design. It is needless to say it was admi- 
rably played. Mrs. A. Shaw gave us Mozart’s charming aria twice. M. Ro- 
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senhain, who took the piano-forte in Beethoven’s trio, is a very brilliant 
ayer, with an exquisite touch ; and, which is still better, he evinced an ex- 
cellent knowledge of the genius of his author: but the gem of the evening was 
the trio of Corelli, which opened the second act, one movement of which was 
encored, solely on account of Lindley’s playing.—It was superb. Miss Fanny 
Wyndham sang Guglielmi’s aria with credit to herself; but the composition 
was unworthy of a ‘‘ Classical Chamber Concert.” In the duo concertante, 
Mr. Leopold Ganz, although a fine player, with great execution, is, we think, 
(at this first hearing) unequal to Lindley in tone. As a composition the duo 
is poor stuff, and only calculated to show off the players. Haydn’s quartett 
wound up the season admirably. The adagio of this is, beyond a question, 
one of the deepest things in all Haydn. Mr. Mori, we thought, played lan- 
guidly, which we attributed to his having been at Mr. Sale’s Concert all the 
morning. The room was brim-full. 


Mr. KELLNER’s ConcerT.—On Friday evening this gentleman took a 
benefit at the Hanover Square Rooms. Although not crowded, the audience 
were numerous, Mr. Kellner appeared as a singer, performer on the piano- 
forte, and composer. He played a fantasia by Thalberg, of tremendous diffi- 
culty, and accomplished his task more than creditably. He possesses a firm 
and rapid finger, and an equalized touch, with great command of his instru- 
ment. Hts composition consisted of a MS. Glee, agreeable, if not original, in 
character, in which he sang, accompanied by Miss Birch, Mrs. Alban Croft, 
and Mr. T. Cooke. Mr. and Mrs. Alban Croft sang a duet from Donizetti’s 
Torquato Tasso, ‘ Colei Sofronia;’ Miss Birch, Haydn’s exquisite canzonet, 
‘Sympathy,’ which might have been taken a little faster with advantage: and 
Mr. Balfe sang, with excellent expression, the air by Mercadante, ‘ Liete voci.’ 
But one of the best performances of the evening consisted of a duetto voncer- 
tante for piano and flute upon motivi from ‘ Le Postillon,’ by Messrs. Benedict 
and Cottignies. ‘The latter gentleman possesses a charming tone, with neat 
execution. As a pianist, it is superfluous to say that Mr. Benedict is eminent. 
Messrs. Eliason, J. Griesbach, Ella, and Rousselot, played one movement of a 
quartett in delightful style. Altogether, we have derived far less pleasure at 
concerts of considerably higher pretension than this of Mr. Kellner. 


Mr. Hawes’s ConcErtT.—This gentleman, whose connexion is, we believe, 
among the best and most extensive of our native annual bénéficiers, gave his 
concert on Saturday evening, in Willis’s great room, which was filled to the 
back. The selection, which was chiefly composed of madrigals and glees, 
was a very good one. Mr. Barnett’s madrigal from ‘Fair Rosamond,’ is uow 
becoming a stock concert piece, and a charming one it is. Mr. Horsley’s 
glee, ‘Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue,’ is justly celebrated ; but (with some honor- 
able exceptions) we candidly acknowledge considerable indifference to glees 
ofany kind. We look upon them as a feeble offspring of the fine old madri- 
gal, to which they bear much the same relation that the modern dandy does 
to the “Fine old English gentleman.’ There are exceptions in dandyism. 
Charles Fox, when a young man, was a dandy ; and Sir Humphry Davy was, 
by report, always one. 

Two songs of Handel’s were sung in the first act; ‘O sacred oracles,’ from 
Belshazzar, by Miss Hawes; and ‘ From mighty kings,’ (Judas Maccabeus) 
by Mrs. Knyvett. The former, in our estimation is greatly the finer of the 
two; the other, although more popular, is weak in the comparison. In the 
same act, Mr. Parry jun. sang with sweet and plaintive expression, ‘ The old 
kirk-yard ;’ and Mr. Machin, with much power, Purcell’s lofty cantata, * Let 
the dreadful engines.’ Miss Coward Richardson played a tantasia on the 
harp—her performance more choice than her selection; and Messrs. Loder, 
Dando, T. Cooke, and W. Loder, played Haydn’s quartett, introducing his 
hymn for the Emperor, which had been performed the preceding evening at 
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Mr. Mori’s Chamber Concert. The best thing in the second act was Wilbye’s 
madrigal, ‘ Lady, when | behold? A new ballad, composed aud sung by Miss 
Hawes, inust not be passed over. It is a very pretty composition, considering 
the youth of the authoress, and well-deserved the encore it obtained. After a 
Scotch ballad, *O my love’s bonny!’ sweetly sung by Mr. Wilson, we came 
away, leaving six pieces behind us. It was then eleven o’clock, aud the com- 
pany were leaving the room in groups. 

PuitHarmonic Soctety.—The foliowing is the programme of the fifth 
concert, which occurred last Monday evening. Act I. Sinfonia, in E flat; 
Mozart.—Recitative and Air, Miss Birch, ‘ Holy and great’ (Mount Sinai) ; 
The Chevalier Neukomm.—Concerto violoncello, Mr. Moritz Ganz, principal 
violoncello to His Majesty the King of Prussia; M. Ganz.—Scena, Mrs, 
Wood, ‘ Non pid di fiori,?’ Corno Bassetto Obligato, Mr. Willman (La Cle- 
meuza di Tito; Mozart.—Overture, ‘ Der Freischutz ;? C. M. von Weber, 
Act If. Sinfonia (No. 8); Haydn.—Aria, Mr. Bennett, ‘S’altro che lagrime’ 
(La Clemenza di Tito); Mozart. Duet Concertante, violin and violoncello, 
Messrs. Leopold and Moritz Ganz, Directors of the Concerts to His Majesty 
the King of Prussia; Ganz and Bohrer; Terzetto, Mrs. Wood, Miss Birch, 
and Mr. Bennett, ‘ Mi lasci, o madre amata’ (I] Ratto di Proserpina) ; Win- 
ter.—Overture, ‘ Leonora;’ Beethoven. Leader, Mr. F. Cramer ; Conductor, 
Mr. H. R. Bishop. It is difficult to comprehend upon what principle Mr. 
Bishop should object to comply with the demand of a large number of the 
auditors for the repetition of so lovely a movement as the minuet and trio of 
Mozart’s symphony. Had it been long—had it been commonplace, his 
persevering with the finale might be understood; but such a mevement! 
However, we had it again. One would have thought that he might have been 
pleased with the compliment paid to his brother member, Willman, whose 
performance is always the subject of universal admiration. In the present 
instance, beautiful as it was, Grattan Cooke and Ribas (oboe and flute) came 
in for their share of the general approval; and, indeed, we never heard the 
former play more finely ; so exquisite was his tone, and so neat his execution, 
The air which Miss Bireh selected, is not the most favourable specimen of 
the music in the Chevalier Neukomm’s oratorio; nevertheless, she sang it 
most crecitably. The great novelty of the evening was the performance of 
the brothers Ganz. Both are first-rate artists, and the accomplishment of 
the violoncellist is truly great. We do not think his tone equals that of our 
own Lindley—it is indeed rather nasal ; but his command of his instrument 
is supreme. He peiforms passages of extravagant difficulty with enviable 
calmness and placidity ; moreover, his adagio playing is both refined and 
expressive. The duet, by the brothers, was remarkable for the unity of tone, 
and perfectly simultaneous understanding between the performers: it was 
like the operation of one mind. The compositions they played were rather 
of a class to exhibit the feats of the artist, than anything to attend to for 
individual beauty in the writing. The quartett playing of these gentlemen 
must be exquisite. We intreat Mrs. Wood not to insist upon instituting a 
comparison between herself and Malibran. In her own range of singing, 
which is extensive, and in the highest walk of art, she remains the great 
artist; and, as we have always done, we shall be ever ready to acknowledge 
her talent; but she does not possess the requisite compass for the song she 
selected on Monday evening. How differently would she have executed the 
scena from the Oberon! ‘Der Freischiitz’ overture, the plainest tale that 
ever was told, went in superb style. Assuredly no musician possessed the 
dramatic faculty more fully developed than Weber. In this overture how 
finely he has crossed the love-making with those appalling toves of the demon, 
like a dark shade sweeping over a thought of happiness to come. 

Hayda’s No. 3 is the well-known ‘Surprise Symphony.’ Mr. Chipp per- 
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formed his arduous part on the drum with startling effect. Of all the writers, 
(next to Rossini) Haydn appears tu be the representative of gaiety aud pure 
animal spirits. Rossini, however, outstrips him on this ground ; his mirth is 
gs boisterous as a Neapolitan in Carnival: and very fine it is of its class; 
hut Haydn’s is the joy of innocence, happiness, and a sweet nature ; and all 
thishe deserved to possess, for a more amiable being, and one less tainted with 
enty—that plague-spot of the profession, scarcely existed. How delightful 
yas his speech to Mozart: “ You must let me go first to England, for ¢ shall 
roduce no effect when you have unce been there.’ And ever after the deith 
of that illustrious genius, he could never see the son, who strongly resembles 
his father, without shedding tears. 

Mr, Bennett was not successful in the air from La Clemenza. In the first 
place, it is written for a suprano; and in the next it was too high for him. 
He was feeble upon that effective holding note on G, After the duet by the 
bothers Ganz we quitted the room. 





IRELAND. 


Dosttn.—The Philharmonic Suciety gave a concert to their friends on 
Friday, 2Ist April, at the Rotunda. here could not have bven fewer than 
600 persons in the room. Ries’s Symphony No. 6, commenced very promis- 
ingly; but the eagerness of some of the amateur bass players created a pers 
ceptible unsteadiness. On the whole, therefore, it did not go so well as could 
have been desired. The overture tu ‘ Der Freischiitz’ was altogether a much 
better performance. Here, however, we again had to regret a partial disap- 
pointment, arising from the sudden indisposition of the principal horn player, 
who was obliged to quit his post. Miss Shirreff, Miss Searle, Messrs. F, and 
J. Robinson, were the vocalists engaged. The first lady does not possess suffi- 
cient flexibility and command of voice for such a song as £ 1] soave e bel con- 
tento,’ of Pacini; upon all the other oceasions she acquitted herself to the 
satisfaction of her audience. Mr. F. Robinson sang Beetuoven’s * Rosalie’ in 
a beautiful manner, aveompanied on the violoneello by Mr. Pigott. Their 
united efforts deserved more applause than they received. The only encore 
of the evening —the concert was a very dull one—wuas given to Festa’s madri- 
gal, ‘Down in a flowery vale.’ Mr. Levey, leader at the ‘Vheatre, accompanied 
Miss Shirreff very effectively in Herold’s song; ‘Scenes that time can never.’ 
Corelli’s ‘I'rio, No 11, for two violoncellos and double bass, although well 
played by Messrs. Pigott, Me. Cally, and Harrington, did not appear to give 
much satisfaction. 

CuurcH Music.—An excellent service was performed on Sunday week at 
the beautiful new church, built by the Jesuits in Gardiner street; and which 
contains the largest organ in Dublin. It is the instrument which was used at 
the Westminster Abbey Festival, and cost £800. It has upwards of 30 stops, 
with all the coupling ditto, and shifting movements now in use; also two oc- 
laves of pedals ; with the use of which Mr. Wilkinson is familiar. The service 
consisted of a selection from the Ist and 12th Masses of Haydn, with a part of 
Hummel’s Offertofium. Miss Grant, the principal soprano, sang the * Alma 
Virgo,’ in very good style, and was ably seconded in the Trio by Miss Searle, 
who possesses a fine coutr’alto voice. Such music, organ playing, and singing, 
were worth a journey to hear. 

THE Caorat Society intend giving a concert, to consist of Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio of ‘St. Paul.? They have just received the wind instrument parts, 
and are in full rehearsal, Particulars of the performance shall be forwarded, 
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THEATRES. 


Krno’s THEATRE.—The most extraordinary combination of attraction was 
offered to the public at this theatre last Thursday, the 27th April, for the 
benefit of Coulon. ‘I! Don Giovanni’ was performed, with the following emi. 
nent cast. Grisi was the Donna Anna; Albertazzi, Zerlina; Assandri, 
Elivira ; Tamburini resumed his character of the Don ; Ottavio was performed 
by Rubini; the Commendatore was De’ Angioli; Giubilei took the character 
of Massetto; and Leporello fell to the lot of Lablache. The consequence of 
all this was, that the pit and gallery were filled in about a quarter of an hour 
and with the first tide ; two guineas were paid for the gallery boxes, and more 
than a hundred people were in the wings on the stage. It is supposed that 
the audience consisted of four thousand persons. So much for the honour of 
Mozart, with good performers. Would the same company have brought 
together as large an assembly of listeners, had the opera been the best of the 
modern Italian school ?—Certainly not.—It is utterly futile on the part of 
the press to be goading the lessee of this theatre, to bring forward more 
frequently the best works of the by-gone great masters. Mr. Laporte, we may 
depend upon it, is perfectly alive to his own interest; and itis not his interest 
to give the most influential, and the majority, of his subscribers such music as 
we allude to. There is little doubt that if he were to determine upon giving 
during the season a preponderance of operas by the best composers who 
flourished in the same era with Mozart, that he would not in the ensuing sea- 
son raise a subscription to the amount of £40,000; which, by report, he has 
done this season. Moreover, we believe that he would stand a chance of losing 
the renewal of his lease. The upper classes in this country, who are patron; 
of the Italian opera, are no admirers of Mozart, or of any composer who is 
voted “ passé.” They admire music which is new, and of light character, 
They patronize mediocrity in every branch of art. It cannot be of one mo- 
ment’s consequence to Mr. Laporte, whether he puts up the “ Figaro” of 
Mozart, or the * Ultimo Giorno,’ or any other thing of Pacini; but if the 
greater number of the £40,000 men prefer the latter, it is his interest as well 
as his duty to reject the ‘ Figaro.’ No resource therefore is left to him, but to 
multiply his extra, or, non-subscription nights, either by putting up nominal 
benefits—benefits of straw, and thereby giving the opportunity to that large 
and inereasing body of classical amateurs (and which is composed almost ex- 
clusively of the middle class in life) to hear such music as they prefer. The 
majority of that immense audience the other evening, to all appearance, came 
from the East of Pall Mall. It may be worth his consideration to devote the 
whole of his subscription nights to Pacini, Mercadante, Bellini, and Donizetti, 
(for Rossini, alas! is on the wane) and on each Thursday during his season, to 
give the lovers of a higher school of music—and himself, a “ Benefit,” for 
those nights wili assuredly prove such to him. By this arrangement it is con- 
ceived, both classes of people would, or ought to be satisfied. 

The performance on Thursday evening, taken collectively, was one of the 
greatest musico-theatrical treats we ever experienced. Mme. Albertazzi was 
the novelty of the evening ; and considerable interest was excited as to the 
manner in which she would acquit herself in the part of the rustic Zerlina. 
To our feeling she pitched the character in rather too ‘lowa key.’ It wanted 
buoyancy and even sprightliness—at least rustic sprightliness ; for her general 
deportment was essentially that of a well-bred, lively young lady. If Mali- 
bran’s conception of the character was too plebeian (which admits of a ques- 
tion, considering the real rank in life of Zerlina) Fodor’s was the golden mean : 
and how divinely did that exquisite musician go through her task! Mme. 
Albertazzi was most successful in the duet, ‘ La ci darem,” in which she and 
Tamburini were encored: but in her two other songs, ‘ Batti butti,’ and ‘ Ve- 
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drai carino,’ she was tame—we had almost said unfeeling. Moreover, she was 
pot always correct in her concerted music. If by good fortane she were 
allowed two or three repetitions of the character, there is little doubt she 
vould greatly improve init ; for even in its present state, her performance was 
highly creditable. 

Grisi’s Donna Anna is really great. Her general treatment of the part was 
all upon the grand scale: there was no pettiness of manner. Both in her 
singing and acting, it was a display of high art. The famous accompanied 
recitative which Donna Anna sings over the body of her dead father, and 
vhich, none but a first-rate vocalist can hope to deliver with proper expression, 
was finely sung on Thursday evening. The succeeding duett with Ottavio, 
‘Fuggi crudel? was equally excellent; but Mme. Grisi’s most successful dis- 
play, is in the solo ‘ Orsai.’ In the trio, ‘ Proteggi o giusto ciel,’ we could 
have pinched her ear for those two shakes, and the alteration of the closing 
passage. By it she displaced the harmonies. It is with real pleasure that we 
recognise the decided improvement which this highly interesting artist has 
elected since last season, in her united profession of singer and actress, 

The very fine part of Donna Elvira, demands a singer and performer both, 
of grander mould than Mlle. Assandri; who nevertheless evinced a laudable 
zeal to give effect to the character; and which by the way is no favourite with 
either the performers or the public. A fallen fair one--querulous, and woe- 
begone, meets with little sympathy from the world ; especially if her seducer 
bea high-flying scoundrel, 

Tamburini played the part of this prince of gallants in a very admirable 
manner indeed. He may not display the prodigious animus of Ambrogetti, 
the torrent of whose love-making would go hard to carry any woman off her 
feet: but, with his goodly formed face and figure, and graceful manner, Tam- 
burini has a way with him ; and then, he is ten times the singer that Ambro- 
gettiwas, The ‘Deh vieni alla fivestra,’ of which the latter never used to 
make anything, in the mouth of Tamburini became, what it really is, an 
elegant serenata. Nothing can well be more polished than Mr. Mori’s accom- 
paniment to this air. He very fairly divided the applause with the singer. 

Although Rubini’s part of Don Ottavio is not a prominent one, he rendered 
it essentially so by the singular charm of his singing. His execution of the 
divine air, ‘I! mio tesoro,’ is a consummate display of vocal art. If we were 
inclined to be hypercritical, we might object that his ornaments were redun- 
dant; these however being chiefly, if not entirely, bestowed upon the passages 
of division, and being in themselves of so refined a description, they must win 
the fastidious under any circumstances into forbearance, if not positive ap- 
proval. Rubini’s mode of taking his breath, in itself, bespeaks the great artist ; 
a fine example of which occurs in this same song ; where, after a magnificent 
crescendo upon the F holding note of three bars, he imperceptibly, and with 
all the ease of supreme command, floats into the running passage which! con- 
cludes the phrase, without reinflating the lungs. We have rarely heard any- 
thing in vocal art, much more satisfactory than Rubini’s conception and 
execution of this perfect song. 

Giubilei made a good Massetto, and sang his concerted music with correct- 
hess, and otherwise general propriety. De’Angioli also deserves honourable 
mention, if it were only for the creditable manner in which he acquitted him- 
self as the Ghost of the Commendatore in the last seene—a solo not of easy 
accomplishment. 

But what shall we say to thee, inimitable Lablache? Simply, that for the 
perfect singing of music of this high character, we do not remember to have 
witnessed your superior. What more easy and playful than your ‘ Mad.mina ;’ 
what more finely conceived, sung, and executed, than your performance in the 
duet *O statua gentilissima :’ and what more uniformly true throughout than 
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your singing in the concerted movements—so natural—so apparently the 
spontaneous burst of the occasion, and not a part learned. Whether in cha- 
racters requiring grave and dignified deportment, or the most free exercise of 
broad humour, Lablache is always the man of mind and reflection, We 
never remember to have detected him in a misconception of his part, or in a 
vulgarism, however he may have given the rein to his humour. And he is 
an eminent example of the wisdom which sometimes attends acknowledged 
ability, with conscious power; for although he may be, and frequently is, ap- 
pointed to a station in an opera, unworthy of his talent, he never fails to lift 
it into importance. Whatever be his rank among the dramatis persone, he 
uniformly displays the insignia of genius. ; 

We regretted that at the revival of this opera, the fine air of Donna Anna, 
‘Non mi dir,’ and that of Elivira, ‘ Mi tradi,” should haye been omitted. 
Also that the Recitatives should have been accompanied by a piano-forte in- 
stead of the violoncello and double-bass. And lastly, that the whole of that 
wonderful musie during the banquet scene, in which three different movements 
are going on at the same time, should not have been performed. 

With regard to the orchestra, we have only to say that they played divinely 
—they could not help themselves, for their souls, one and all, were in the 
music. 

At the repetition of the opera on Saturday—a subscription night, our opi- 
nions were verified to the letter, Although every place in the house, open to 
the public, was occupied in a few minutes, numbers of the exclusives dil not 
come to their boxes till after the first act. Surely Mr. Laporte cannot now be 
at a loss to please all parties, It was repeated for the third time on Tuesday. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘THE MEsstAH,’ we perceive, is announced for the 26th, at Exeter Hall. 
Remembering the disappointments and other incunveniences encountered by 
many, at a former performance of this oratorio, in the same place, we may re- 
commend those who intend being present, to apvly early for their tickets. 

The celebrated Pianist CHOPIN, whose compositions are so highly appreci- 
ated in France and Germany, will shortly pay a visit to our metropolis. 

St. James’s THEATRE.—A new German opera, entitled ‘The Eagle’s 
Haunt,’ will be produced this (Friday) evening. In Germany this opera has 
had an immense success, 

THE Norwicu Festivats.—The following account of receipts and ex- 
penses was presented at a late quarterly meeting of the General Board of the 
hospital ; by which it will be seen that a loss was sustained from the Festival 
of last year. 

Receipts, Expenses. Profits. 

Year 1824 £6762 £4351 £2411 
— 1827 6498 5126 1372 
— 1830 5171 4935 236 
— 1833 4076 4428 448 
—_—_ Lass. 


— 1836 5247 5478 131 


Profit on the Festival of 1833 . , 448 
Increase of Receipts, 1836 over 1833 . 3867 
LOSE ID TRGO: 6... 9, 9.019 ¢2i8 oie: $00.0 eee 


Total difference between 1833 & 1836 £1046 
In the acgount of expenses for 1886 were included; pedal pipes and fitting to 
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the organ, 3171. ; the concert-room organ, bought at a sale, 1202; instruments, 
1101; chorus, 568/. ; Choral Suciety, 269/.; contingents, 130/.; hire and 


purchase of new music, 305/. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mr, WaRReN next week. 
bear with us for a short time longer. 


Mr. WatTER Witson, and other patient friends, will 


Operas, Concerts, &c. for the ensuing week, 


Saturday, 6th. 


Academy Concert, Morning. King’s Theatre, Italian Opera. 


Monday, 8th ......Rehearsal, Ancient Concert, Morning. Mori’s, King's Theatre, 


Evening. 
Evening. 


City Harmonic Society, Albion Hall, Finsbury, 


Tuesday, 9th ......Rehearsal, Sons of the Clergy, St. Paul’s, Morning. Italian 


Opera, Evening. 


Wednesday, 10th .,Miss Bruce’s, Hanover Square, Morning. Ancient Concert, 


Ditto, Evening. 


Thursday, lth ....Sons of the Clergy, Performance, Morning. Societi Armonica, 
King’s Theatre, Evening. 
Friday, 12th ..... Mme. Bonnias’s, Willis’s Rooms, Evening. 





WEEKLY List oF New PuBLicaTIONs, 


PIANO-FORTE. 
Burgmiiller. “ Heures de Loisir,” 
(very easy) No. 1. Air Fran- 
gaise, 2. Air Italien. 3. Air 
Allemand. 4. Air Suisse. 5. 
Polonaise, 6. Marcia di Bel- 
lini. 7. Mazourka. 8 Alla 
Turka. 9. Airde Chasse. 10. 
Polacea, Ll. Waltz. 12. Waters 


Czerny. Teatro Buffo Londini, 

Fantasia No. 1, on L/’Elisir 

d'Amore . 
—— “Les Delices des Ama- 

tenrs,” op.38L Trois Serenades 

sur les motifs des “ Soirées 

Musicales de Rossini,’’ 3 Nos..WILLIs 
—— 8rd and 4th Book of**School 

for the Virtuosi”?........ 2-05 Cc 
Diabelli. Companion for Leisure 

Hours, No. 3 
Dulcken(H.)** The Offer,” Rondo 

ME VERE occccvccce Sisineding . WILLIS 
Duvernay’s Cachouca Dance, ar- 

ranged by J. B, Arnold 
Ditto, arranged by C. H. 

Mason 

Flowers of Melody. Collection of 

favourite Airs for Juveniles....GEORGE 
Glaser, Overture to ** The Eagle's 

Haunt,” arranged by Loder.... WESSEL 
~— Ditto as a Duet, arranged 

by Ditto ..... ibeceh cocpeneon 
Guodban, (Charles) an Exercise of 

all the Major and Minor Scales NovELLO 
Herz. Two Waltzes Pratts 
‘ Les compagnes de Flore,”’ Valse 

brillante, Alfred Fléche........JEFFERYS 
Liszt, Grande Fantaisie on Ros- 

sini’s Airs*La Serenata,” (Mira 

la bianca luna) and * LOrgia,”’ 

op. 8, No. 1 EE TN 
—— Second Ditto on Rossini’s 

“ La Pastorella” and * Li Mari- 

noi,” on. B. Na.8 .rrecssecers D 
Meeves. Eleg. Extracts from Italian 

operas, Beilini, Donizetti, No.1 GEORGE 


1TTO 


ITTO 





Meeves. Arrangement of Sir J. 
Stevenson’s Air, “ Give that 
wreath to me” 

Valve for 3 Hands, on one Piano- 
forte, by Prince Moskwa ......Dirro 


VOCAL. 
He did not lead her forth to dance. 
Ballad, E. J. Taylor 4s 
Kuhlau. The Peasant’s Daughter WesseL 


On Palestina’s plains ....Ditro 
Romberg. Six Vocal Trios, No.3 Ditro 
Sola (C. M.) 6 Songs and 2 Duets, 

The messenger Bird. ‘The Rhine 
Song. ‘The Troubadour's Song. 
The Hebrew Mother. I remem- 
ber, { remember. The better 
Land. The Child’s first gricf. 
The Pilgrim’s Father. The 
words by Mrs. Hemans, Lister, 
&c. Allarranged with accompt. 
for Spanish Guitar 
Shades of my vanished happiness. 
St. Ledger, Marschner CaapPELL 
The Rover’s Flag. Song, M. 
Corti +++ J BFREBYS 
FOREIGN VOCAL. 
Ah! perfido, spergiuro, 8 
Beethoven (in A) ... 
Classical German Songs, No. 5. 
Schweigend in des Abends Stille CHaPPELL 
Gia la luna dal monte sestolle. 
Canzonetta, Lord Burghersh .. LoNSDALE 
Je taime, parceque je t’aime. 
Romance, Mdille. Louisa Puget CuapPELL 
Les Laveuses du Couvent. Ro- 
mance, Grisir ...- 
SACRED. 
Adeste fideles ..... Fa 
Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn 
FLUTE. 
Duvernay’s Cachouca Dance .... 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Haydn's Mass, No. 16, Orchestral 
ACCOMPIS.. yeep eseeeeeeeeeeas NOVELLO 
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Mr. Parry's FAREWELL ConcERT.—Mr. Parry having announced his in. 
tention of giving a Farewell Concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Satur- 
day morning, June 17, 1837,—the following resolutions were passed by the 
Cambrian Societies: “ That Mr. Parry having devoted much of his time to 
promote the interest of the Welsh Charity School, and having given his pro. 
fessional services for thirty years, at the annual celebration of St. David's Day, 
this meeting feel bound to testify their deep sense of the valuable services 
gratuitously afforded to the establishment by him, during so many years of his 
constant attention to its interests ; and they trust that he will receive the best 
support of the Governors and Subscribers, at his ensuing Farewel! Concert.— 
The Committee of the Royal Cambrian Institution beg to recommend Mr, 
Parry’s Concert to the most cordial support of the Members of the Cymmro- 
doriun, as a small acknowledgment of the valuable services rendered "by him 
to the society for seventeen years, Mr. Parry having conducted all the Eistedd. 
vodau held under the auspices of the Institution, gratuitously; and he has 
filled the office of Honorary Secretary for a long period, with credit to himself, 
and advantage to the society.” Mr. Parry is also honorary treasurer to the 
Royal Society of Musicians, and honorary secretary to the Melodists’ Club. 





PUBLISHED BY Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 


BALLADS. 
Written by Composed by 
The Home of my Heart -++»Miss M.S. Lawrence..J. Parry 
Ten Years ago! vee ....T.H. Bayly, Esq. ....J. E. Loder 
They deem it a Sorrow (2nd E eee seeeeee-Ditto bed: sik sbsec 
The Song of other Days Ceccces ..R. Johns, Esq........ 
The Captive's Tear (2nd Edition) ae ercccccccce Mrs Garrett 
Tl laugh and sing my care away .-H. F. Chorley, Esq....An Amateur 
GENTLEMEN'S SONGS, 
My father's old hall cocccccces Seaveenac Mrs- C. B. Wilson ... J. Blewitt 
The White Squall (3rd Edition) rr seeeeeeees Rt. Johns, Esq.......-G.A. Barker 
The Rover's Song ...+.....+ ES scewsee ‘ .-Miss E, Cook ........J3. Norton 
The Rocky Deep eee . A. Park, Esq. ........C-H. Purday 
The Sportsman, a new Shooting Song...- Sr rere cocccccccces Ditto 
VOCAL DUETS. 
The Sunbeam ........ ° eben ee oeeeeeeV. Bellini 
No more the Siren Voice of Fame Secccccccee J. Leslie, Esq.........Ditto 
Listen to me (Spanish Air) .......+.+.0.+eeeeeeeee0We Ball, arranged by.. E. I, Westrop 
O, softly rise, bright Summer Moon ....ce.ssssssecesecees RR Te seeeel. B. Phipps 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
L'Ecole de Bellini. Fantasia from “La Straniera” ....... 
Melange from “ Beatrice” and “La Straniera”’ 
Sound the Loud Timbrel, (Avison) arranged by 
Purkis's New Divertimento, with Scotch Airs . 
Purkis's “‘ Nel cor piu,’ with Variations & la Paganini, 3s. or with Harp Accompts... 
Vadasi via di qua, arranged by..........ssseccccccrccsccscscccecencs ASA A. Rawlings 
Pleasures of Melody, (the pe ‘Airs of the Day) Nos. 1 to 24, each » cevcccccccesce 
FASHIONABLE QUADRILLES. 
Echo of the Bands, No. 1 to 6......eseeeee 
La Rage ou Duc de Reichstadts 
*,* Observe that the Title Page expresses, ‘ By the Author of the ‘ Water — ad 
Les Charmes MM RIODT od an sb Un sieeenok ssh asses nctsncsceconscee G. Weippert .... 3 
La Créme de l'Opera (from eminent Authors), dedicated to J. “Hart | gonese coco 
The Bravo, from Marliani’s Opera ............000000% eh eenaete ‘6. ‘Weippert 3 
Opera Buffa, with the Palace Galop, finale ...... h 3 
L'Echo des talon, sets 1 and 2. adapted for the Ball Room.. eee oo 2 
The Royal Quadrille Preceptor, containing all the fashionable ‘oun, Waltzes, 
Galopes, &c. with Figures and Directions for Dancing ... .......0.000++++ ecacees ek 
*,* Most of the above Quadrilles have elegant Copper-plate Embellishments; and 
may be had as Duets for two Performers, with Harp and other ‘Accompts.° 


Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 
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